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GOOD WORDS.—XXVII. 

It is not by showing people how little difference there 
is between us and other denominations, but by showing 
them the tremendous difference, that we are likely to 
win them. WALTER Rosson. 
In London Yearly Meeting, 1906. 


Our advance must be nol by attacking our religious 
neighbors, but by prese nting all the truth they have. 


and a qreat deal more, too. Rurus M. JONEs. 








THE TRUE SAINT. 

True to all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied for its gilded sin; 
Not always right in all men’s eyes, 


But faithful to the light within. 


Who makes another’s grief his own, 
Whose smile lends joy a double cheer; 

Where lives the saint, if such be known? 
Speak softly—such an one is here! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 








A TRIP TO MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK. 


A smoothly-gliding train took a small party of us 
westward from Baltimore, stopping briefly at Wash- 
ington, then winding among the hills of Maryland 
into the mountains about Harper's Ferry, speeding 
Shenandoah Valley and climbing 
the slopes of the Alleghanies until the broad plateau 
on the crest of the mountains was reached, where lies 
Mountain Lake Park. The trip occupied about seven 
hours, in accordance with our leisurely Southern way 
of doing things. 


across t he broad 


At our destination we were met by the new super- 
intendent of the Park, W. W. Davis, who conducted 
us to a hotel, where we 


had a comfortable’s night’s 
rest, waking early in the morning to a full--throated 
coneert by the birds. 

Mountain Lake Park is a charming spot at all 
times, but it seemed especially attractive that morn- 
ing, with the rising sun throwing long shadows among 
the trees, the cool breezes rustling in the treetops and 
the peace of the woodland over all. 

One of the chief charms of the place is the great 
number of forest trees, among which the cottages nes- 


tle. There is no crowding of houses, and yet all are 
convenient to the public halls. 

The 
ive vears ago, with a conical roof that is a marvel of 
architecture and requiring 180,000 shingles to cover 


auditorium is a remarkable editiee, erected 


it. Its acoustic properties are fine; even our most 
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gentle-voiced speakers may be heard. The building 


closely resembles the 2reat auditorium at Chautau- 


qua, but its seating capacity is less, being four thou- 
sand. 























There are sé veral other halls, 





varving in size, all 
centrally located among the trees and comfortably 
furnished with seats. On 




















First-day morning of the 
Conference it would be feasible to hold four separate 
meetings at the same hour if desired. 

















Surrounding the old auditorium, which is on level 








ground, is a beautiful grove, and here, it was thought. 


would be a delightful place for social gatherings. At 
night the building, 








which has open sides, is well] 


lighted; and numerous electric bulbs, pendant among 

















the trees, illuminate the surrounding grove. 











We inspected quite a number of cottages and hotels 
and were favorably luupressed 





with their appearance 
of comtort, and i 





with the personality ot those in 











charge of them. 





The rooms are of good size, with 


comfortable beds, and nearly all of the rooms in the 
cottages are on either the first or second floor. The 
dining arrangements are good, and there will be no 
necessity for a second table, as each cottage will re- 
ceive no more guests than may be accommodated in 
the dining room at one time. We were assured that 
our people would be well eared for In « very Way dur- 
ine the conference, and that every 
taken all during the summer t 









































would be 


care 








» keep the Park in ex 








cellent sanitary condition. 








The drinking water comes from a mountain spring 





some distance away, and the drainage is through an 
underground system. 








The plumbing is modern. 











There will be ten tennis courts for the amusement 
of our young folks, the use of which, and also that of 
the boats on the lake, may be secured for a nominal 
sum. 





























In the atternoon the superintend nt took us in a 








carriage to Deer Park, four miles away, a beautiful 
mountain 








resort, where we took a for our 


train 





homes. 











The impression made upon us by our visit to Moun 
tain Lake Park is that the Central Committee was 
favored in its selection of a meeting place for the 
Conference, and that as far as delightful 


il surround 












ings go and material comfort assists, the C 
of 1906 will be 


As to the spiritual influence and 





onrterence 





a success, 





iplift that eC 
hope for, that will depend upon other conditions. The 
superintendent told us that our program is the best he 






had ever seen. Q), 





Epwarpb J ANNEY. 
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I have seldom known any one who deserted truth 
in trifles that could be 
ance.—Pope. 





Trust d in matters ot Import- 
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422 FRIENDS’ 
BLUE RIVER MEETING. 
From the Salem. Ind., Memocrat, for Sixth month 13th, 
1906 


Having lately read a historical and biographical 
sketch of the life and works of Edward Brooks, who 
was born in the city of Philadelphia in the year 1758, 
and who served in the American Revolution, rising 
while yet a boy from the ranks to a lieutenant’s com- 
mission, and after the war went into the ministry and 
became one of the most eminent Friends of the early 
years of Quakerism. Ilis travels in the ministry em- 
braced nearly every meeting of Friends at that period 
ot America. 

I write of this zealous.preacher because there are 
those in our county allied to him by blood, and also 
because he onee thought it worth while to spend 
weeks of travel over the very worst of roads to reach 
Blue River Meeting of Friends, then the most West- 
ern meeting of the kind in America. He says in his 
biography: he left Wilmington, Delaware, in Ninth 
month, 1816, going south through Maryland and 
Virginia, down into North Carolina, thence west 
across the State into central Tennessee, holding meet- 
ings everywhere where there were Friends. From 
Tennessee he came up through Kentucky and Indiana 
to Salem and to William Lindley’s, where he says he 
was kindly entertained, it being the 25th of Twelfth 
month, Christmas Day, 1516. The next day was 
First-day, and he savs he attended a large and pre- 
cious meeting at Blue River. 

The William Lindley spoken of, I think must have 
been a great uncle of the present Lindleys. 

Edward Brooks went from here to Orange County, 
there turned towards Ohio. Blue River was the only 
Friends’ meeting in the county at this time, and was 
very large and growing fast by emigration. Poplar 
Grove and Mount Pleasant meetings had not yet been 
thought of, and the peaceful Society of Friends was 
not expected to become so unpeaceful as to split in 
twain eleven years later. 

The of Edwin Brooks brings to mind the 
names of several other noted ministers of the gospel 
that traveled this way from the South and East, and 
whose names are found recorded on our books. A few 
of them will be mentioned here, for the message they 
brought to this new meeting in the West was felt to 
be a Godsend to the people. Elihue Hoag, from Ver- 
mont, spoke at Blue River in 1817; Hannah Thomp- 
son, from Orange County, N. C., 1819; William Wil- 
liams, from Wayne County, Ind., 1819; Hugh Judge, 
from Quaker City, 1821; Stephen Grellet, from Bur- 
lington, N. J., 1820; Dougan Clark, from Salem, 
N. a. Elizabeth Robison. from Liverpool, 
England, with a letter of greeting from London Year- 
ly Meeting of Friends in 1824. 

Blue River hac no monthly or business meeting 
until about 


ease 


1822; 


1815, and no quarterly meeting until 
three vears later, then it was a joint quarter between 
Blue River and Lick Creek in Orange County, though 
bearing the name of Blue River. The parent meet- 
ing of Blue was West Branch in Ohio, and a commit- 
tee from that place attended the opening here. It was 
after a monthly meeting had been established here, 








| end the quarter had not, that the name of Priscilla 
If{unt (whose maiden name had been Cottin), was sent 
from here to West Branch, as one worthy to be rece- 
ommended to the ministry, and it was favorably acted 
on 6th mo. 10th, 1817. No woman perhaps at that 
day traveled so extensively as did this young preacher 
and prophetess, drawing crowded houses wherever 
she spoke. Before the division in the Society, Aunt 
Mary Overman, the widowed sister of Nathan True- 
blood, Sr., was often her traveling companion to other 
meetings than their own. After this unhappy affair 
she was often accompanied by Rachel Johnson, of 
Orange County, as a woman companion on her relig- 
ious tours. She had likely passed her prime when the 
writer was old enough to know and feel her power, 
and by a second marriage her name had become Cad- 
wallader, but he well remembers her as she stood in 
the gallery, both at old Blue River and at Highland, 
with one hand often resting on a table, or the railing 
in front of her for support, her magnetism turned all 
eves towards her, and she seemed to have the full un- 
divided attention of the audience. Her implicit be- 
lief in the divinity of Jesus Christ and her teaching 
to follow where he leads was good Quaker doctrine, 
and a corner-stone as it were, on which the Society 
built. 

Although Blue River Meeting was one of the 
voungest of Friends’ meetings, and situated in a bor- 
der settlement, its growth and work was almost a 
marvel, end I feel like making a record of some of its 
work. The meetings of Mount Pleasant, a few miles 
northwest of Salem, and Poplar Grove, about the 
same distance northeast, were meetings in this county 
that were early applied for and granted and seemed 
almost like an overflow from Blue River, as that 
meeting had grown to be very large. 

Friends’ meetings, scattered as they generally were 
through country districts, were given the name of 
some river or creek or some other natural surround- 
ings, thus Honey Creek, in Vigo County, and Drift- 
wood, in Jackson County. One on White River, 
called Union, and one west of the Wabash, called Wa- 


bash. Others were White Lick, Berch Grove, New- 
berry, Vermillion, Fairfield, Leatherwood, Sugar 
Grove, Fairland, Bloomfield, and perhaps some 


others, that Blue River Quarter had the care and 
oversight of setting up as meetings, and all this work 
was done before the unhappy separation in 1827. The 
writer feels this separation would not have occurred 
in this day of more religious tolerance. Who can tell 
what became of all these meetings? Some may vet 
have an existence with another body of Friends; 
some of them may have risen up like bubbles on the 
water and were gone almost as quick; all of them may 
have filled a good purpose in their time. 

While these meetings have nearly all been lost to 
Blue River, a younger generation of Friends have 
seen, and vet see, a bright sky for the Society. Blue 


River Meeting, since it has been held at Highland, 
some sixty years, has been a highly favored one. 
There has not been a time in these many years but the 
meeting was blessed with a large number of the best, 
and most cultivated of voung persons; they have been 
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a power to the meeting and neighborhood that God 
alone can weigh. What of the ministry at Highland 
Friends’ Meeting? The Discipline of this meeting 
asks the question: “* Do ministers in the exercise of 
their gifts give evidence of divine «qualification ? ” 
There never has been any mistake about this, and 
the short word “ yes’ was a full answer to it. Who 
that knew Elizabeth S. Brooks, and know Thomas 
and Elwood Trueblood could answer it except in the 
affirmative? E. 8. Brooks was of Pennsylvania birth, 
and with her husband and children came to Washing- 
ton County in 1844, and she as well as her husband, 
commenced right away to take an active part in the 
affairs of the meeting, and traveled on several ocea- 
sions into the interior of Illinois, and up to the great 
city to help establish other meetings. Elizabeth had 
a gift in the ministry, that enabled her to do much 
good for the Society, both abroad and at her own 
meeting. Thomas Trueblood is now our oldest min- 
ister in the service of the Master, has passed his four- 
score years, and for half that length of time he has 
been a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. El- 
wood Trueblood, his brother, “‘ Uncle Elwood ” (as 
he is familiarly called by a host of young people), is 
a clear speaker in the gallery or on the platform, and 
has laid up in his mind a fund of valuable knowledge 
to draw from when speaking to the people. He has 
had many pressing calls to far distant meetings, some 
of which he has been unable to fill. The last calls 
were this month (Fifth month) to attend the yearly 
meetings of Friends in Philadelphia and New York, 
but sickness and his failing eyesight would not permit 
of this. Elwood Trueblood, in his younger days, 
taught many schools, and it was in the school room, no 
less‘than on the platform before a religious congrega- 
tion, that he has made his life a most successful one. 
The question may come up by those that do not 
know, What kind of a houses have the 
Friends at Highland worshiped in these sixty or more 
vears? The first one built was of round logs, and I 
think must have served its purpose twenty-five years; 


house or 


the second one was a two-room frame building, and 
had shutters to hoist and lower between the rooms; 
one of these rooms was used a number of years for 
private school purposes and a very high grade of 
school was taught here, as those yet living who were 
scholars there can attest. Like the log house, this 
frame one passed away, in 1893, and the present 
plain, commodious house went up, and was built for 
comfort more than show. Its seating capacity is 
about five hundred, and it is heated by a hot-air fur 
nace from the cellar. All these houses have been 
built on the same lot, and in the midst of a beautiful 
oak grove. 

This of Blue River and Blue 
River people seems not completed without leaving on 
record some of the names of the latter-day ministers 
who have traveled from far off to this gathering of 
Friends in Washington County, Ind. I have no 
record of dates at hand. but the names of many and 
where ihey were from can be given, I think, nearly 
correct. They have all spoken in Washington 
County one or more times, and no doubt left an im- 


historical account 
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pression that has done some good among us. There 
were Elizabeth Pearts and Jane Price from Mary- 
land, here about 1840; Nicholas Brown and wife, 
from Canada early in the forties; Ann Weaver, from 
Philadelphia, about 1850; Rachel Hicks, from Rhode 
Island, a vear or so later; Joseph Thorn came next; 
he was an Ohioan then, but later of New York; Eliza 
Chandles, from New Jersey; Lydia Garrett, from 
Pennsylvania; Rebecca Price, from Maryland; Lydia 
Price, from Westchester, Pa.: Prof. Benjamin Hollo- 
well, of Sandy Springs, Md.,a man noted as a teacher, 
preacher and mathematician, was here just after the 
civil war; Prof. Edward H. Magill, then president of 
Swarthmore College, Pa., was here much later; and 
since him Elizabeth Lloyd, one of the editors of the 
INTELLIGENCER, a Friends’ paper printed in Philadel- 
phia; after her visit John J. Cornell, preacher, 
teacher and author, of Baltimore, Md., and after him 
Joel Borton, ot New Jersey, and Henry W. Wilbur, 
of New York. These are not all, but let it suttice, ex- 
cept to name one, of Blue River Quarterly Meeting, 
who lives three hundred miles away; Edward Coale, 
of Illinois, who has traveled this distance more than 
a dozen times to attend the meeting held at High- 
land; a farmer bv occupation, yet a minister of un- 
usual ability. E. H. Truesioop. 


WHITMAN AND 


[Address at the Walt 
David Henry Wright. 
delphia ) .] 


THE INNER LIGHT. 
Whitman dinner, Philadelphia, by 
Published in The Conservator (Phila- 


In “ Specimen Days,’’ Whitman himself asserts his 
maternal and Quaker ancestry to be largely forma- 
tive of his character; from his mother and his two 
Quaker grandmothers we can largely trace his broad 
calmness of disposition, the willingness to sit still and 
observe. There is a Quaker story, told in connection 
with the meeting at Moorestown, and which seems 
apropos of Walt Whitman and “ Leaves of Grass ” 
and of the peculiar effect the book has had upon so 
many minds. One quiet First-day morning, as the 
Friends and villagers were assembled in their sedate 
way in the meeting house for worship, one of the 
ministers in the gallery arose, and, knocking loudly 
on the floor with his cane three times, 
thee behind me, Satan,” 
down in silence. 


he said, * Get 
three times and 
After the meeting was over, sev- 
eral of the Friends came up to him and inquired why 
The 
Pe spoke the words and message just 
were given to me. 


then sat 


he had preached so strange a sermon. 
was: 


answer 


they 


About one year later, after the meeting was over, 
a young man came up to the Quaker preacher and 
said, “I want to thank you for saving my lif 
“ How is that?” inquired the Friend. 
man said: “ One year ago, I was on my way to the 
woods near by to commit suicide. 


The voung 
] had a rope con- 
cealed beneath my coat, and on walking up the street 
I became interested in the calm faces of tlhe Quakers, 
and so followed them into the meeting house, to sit 
and rest awhile, when arose 
words directly for me, so that | 


you and spoke those 


vithdrew, returned 
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which ] 


new man, 


the rope, went on about my business affairs, 
have straightened out, 
thanks to your sermon.” 

So after one year the odd sermon was explained. 
This story seems much the same as that which John 
Addington Symonds tells of himself—that after read- 
ing * Leaves of from being a misanthropic 
student, and shrinking from the world of men, he be- 
came closely interested in the study ot his fellowman 
and his own manhood was renewed. 

To those who remember the portrait of Whitman’s 
mother, in its little round frame in the old house on 
Mickle Street, C there is no need to recall 
the poet’ for his mother’s memory. At Chirist- 
mas a ‘ holly, in the spring a spray of some 
fresh greens or a bunch of lilacs, would breathe their 


and am now a 


Grass,” 


amden, 
s love 
sprig of 


incense to the portrait. 


Professor Powys, from Cambridge University, 


England, who lectured here last winter, said that 
W hitman was the colossal intellect of the last cen- 
tury, and that when we understand the secrets of his 


we will understand 
So with the Inner Light 


book, and of this strange old man, 


the secrets of the universe. 


of Quake rism : The light that never was on land 
or sea.” Yet the more we study the ** Leaves,” or 
ponder over the very title itself, the more we hecome 


imbued with its strange mystic power for deepening, 
enriching and enlarging our lives and mental outlook. 
| take it that Walt did not believe in polish, but he 
spoke the word, and wrote the and that, broth- 
ers, is the work for to say the word, to do the 
deed, to write the book, as the great Creator puts it In 
our power to do it, and leave the rest to God. 


be ok. 


us- 








ENGLISH FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


1667 George Fox writes in his 


In Journal that he 
“ advised the setting up of a school for the teaching 
f bovs Waltham); and also a girls’ school at 


at 
the well for instructing them in whatsoever 


things were civil and useful in the creation.” Of the 
Soe ty’s schools ot oe Saffron W alden was 
founded thirty-five vears hee Fox wrote the above 


The eeunanlt School at Kendal, which is 
the property of Bryan Lancaster’s Trustees (and not, 
therefore, Society School ) 


1698. 


words. 
exactly a dates its com- 
mencement from 

The les té 
Friends seems to have 
the ls 
during 
worth’s 1779 
lick by 


sex Qu 


} 


hools for the children of 


felt very strongly during 


) establish sc 
heen 
ist twenty vears of the eighteenth century, and 
f the Ack- 
antedates the foundation of Mountmel- 
“in 17 London and Middle 
Me ting school how atl Walden 


Clerkenwell to Islington, 


the second « last century. 


juarter of 
seven vears 88 the 
arterly was 
ranst« rred and, it 


be 


trom 


way remarked, ; ancient Friends me oceuple d the 
same buildings for a time as did the children. The 
Ulster Provincial School is officially stated To have 


headmaster has furnished 
information which suggests that 
five years previous to eee s foundation 
eorrect. Sideot (1808) and Wigton (1815) 


hough the 
historical i 


begun in 1794, t 
me with 

date 
is more 








come between this first period of activity and the sec 
ond. Newtown School, Waterford, dates from 1798. 
In 1825, * Saffron Walden ” changed situation once 
more, and was moved to Croydon, whe ‘re it remained 
till 1879. Bootham (1829), The Mount (1831), 
Rawdon (1832) and Penke th (1834 ), followed in 
quick succession, and, with short interval Ayton in 
1841, and Sibford a year later. Leighton Park, es- 
tablished in 1890, is the youngest of the schools. 

As the property of London Yearly Meeting, Ack- 
worth may claim to be considered the 
Friends’ School. 

Quarterly meetings are owners of eleven educa- 
tional establishments, Yorkshire leading the way with 
her Bootham, Mount and Rawdon; it may be pointed 
out that Ayton, though actually situated in the 
broad-acred shire belongs to Durham Quarterly 
Meeting. As a fact, therefore, five Friends’ schools 
are situated in Yorkshire. Penketh is held by Hard- 
shaw East and West Monthly Meetings, and Leighton 
Park belongs to the Friends’ Public School Company. 

Ten schools accommodate both sexes; the Mount 
and Mountmellick are for girls, and Bootham and 
Leighton Park for boys. At Ackworth and at Wal- 
den the teaching of the children goes on in separate 
‘wings’; co-education is carried out with more or 
less entirety at seven schools, most fully, perhaps, at 
Sideot and Sibford, which are the only ones, I fancy, 
where boys and girls sit together at meal times. 

The number of boys surpasses that of the girls at 
every school save Rawdon and Wigton; at the former 
the boys include 48 per cent. of the total, and at the 
latter the total of each sex is the same. In the other 
cases the percentage of boys varies from 66 (at Lis- 
burn) to 54 (at Penketh), so that there 
overwhelming balance in any ease. 


national 


is not an 


TOTALS OF SCHOLARS. 


For the spring term of this year the total number 
of pupils being educated in schools owned by the So- 
ciety of Friends is 1,240, of whom 732 are boys and 


508 girls, as follows: Ackworth—boys, 178; girls, 


122: total, 300. ( Five-days scholars omitted. ) 
Ayton—boys, 59; girls, 45; total, 104; Leighton 
Park—boys, 47; total, 47; Lisburn—boys, 61; girls, 


31; total, 92; Penketh— boys, 34; girls, 29; total, 63; 
Rawdon—boy s, 39; girls, 42; total, 81; Saffron Wal- 
den—bovs, 72; girls, 57; ak 129; Sibford—bovys, 
21: girls, 16; total, 37: Sideot—boys, 79: girls, 64: 
total, 143; Waterford—boys, 27; total, 27; Wigton 
—boys, 30; girls, 30; total, 60. York, Bootham 
bovs, 85; total, 85; Mount—girls, 72, total, 72. 
(Junior School, 33; day pupils omitted.) The fig- 
ures for Stramongate are- -boys, 68; girls, 55; total, 
23, the bulk day scholars. 

A rough estimate shows that somewhere about 


forty thousand children have passed through Friends’ 
schools, though it should be stated that the figures at 
Mountmellick have only been kept for thirty years, 


and at Walden sinee 1811. So far as the totals are 
actually known, the aggregate amounts to nearly 
32,000. Ackworth naturally heads the list with 


11,787, Sideot and Saffron Walden have over 3.090 
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FRIENDS’ 
apiece (latter has no record for the first century of 
its existence), Ayton just reaches 2,000, and Leigh- 
ton Park has 150 during its fifteen years. The re- 
mainder lie between 1,400 and 1,800 each. 

During the spring term of 1906 the percentage of 
actual Friends, so far as the figures furnished indi- 
cate, was almost exactly forty-two. The records for 
the various schools are appended: Ackworth, 59 per 
cent.; Ayton, 8; Leighton Park, 51; Lisburn, 20; 
Penketh, 37; Rawdon, 10; Saffron Walden, 54; Sib- 
ford, 19; Sideot, 78: Waterford, 66: Wigton 
York—Mount, 74. 


pupils were Friends. 


, 28; 
At Kendal, 24 per cent. of the 

The only information obtain- 
able for Bootham was that 30 per cent. of the bovs 
were in no way connected with Friends.—A/bert G. 
Linney, in The Friend (London). 


THE LITTLE 


* Homecroft ” 
which are 


HOME FARM. 


and ** Hlomecrofter ” are two words 
being brought to the front in 
* Talisman.” 


Maxwell’s 
The words seem to fil! “a felt want,” 
certainly to indieate 
‘Croft ” 
as “avery small farm; applied especially to the small 
farms on the 


land.” Soa“ 


a real novement in sociology. 
is a Seotch word, defined in the dictionary 


western coast and the islands ot Seot- 


croft’? may be considered as some- 
thing larger than a garden and smaller than a farm. 
The Homecroft movement is a 
small little who, planting 


themselves on ten, tive or fewer acres, apply them- 


movement towards 
land-holdings, farmers 
selves to intensive cultivation and to such co-operative 
industries as may fit into such life. 


The passion for 
bia farms among farmers, we 


trust, is on the wane. 
The condemnation of large landowners is the clear 
verdict of sociology. The present labor famine in 
Kansas, which threatens to bring about a loss of mil- 
lions of bushels of grain for want of adequate human 
labor to harvest it, is a significant symptom of the 
times. The old farm “ hand’ 


more searee, 


> is growing more and 
There is little hope that the supply of 
“ hired help ” can keep pace with the mechanical con- 
trivances and the intensive methods of farming, and 


the sooner the big farmer realizes that his prosperity 
as well as his comfort lies in eutting up his farm, mul- 
tiplving his neighbors, the more effectually will he 
advance his own financial interests as well as his peace 
of mind and the prosperity of the community. Let 


the “* Homecrofters ” be 
cago). 


multiplied.—U nity (Chi- 


Any movement toward Christian union which re- 
sults merely in the increase of the size of religious 
bodies may be as disastrous as the trusts which are 
now falling into ruin.—Christian Register. 


We hear men often enough speak of seeing God 
in the stars and flowers, but they will never be truly 
religions till they learn to behold him in each other 
also, where he is most easily, yet most rarely, discov- 


ered.—J. R. Lowell. 
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WHEN A PAID MINISTRY IS UNNECES- 


SARY. 


A Welsh quarterly magazine, known as Y Geninen, 
contains a somewhat extravagant attack on the Welsh 
ministry. It is by an anonymous writer who consid- 
ers that the Welsh revival came about in spite of, and 
not because of, the ministers. ‘“ If thousands of souls 
were saved in a few months through the instrumen 
tality of a ‘prentice preacher, how many have been 
lost during forty vears through the sluggishness of a 
countryful of preachers ? 


Why had we not a revival 
sooner ? ” 


This is hardly fair, for the old proverb 
still applies, “* Like people, like priest.” To us the 
chief interest of the article is that the writer proceeds 
logicelly to his conclusion—the abolition of the paid 
ministry. “Neither a place of worship nor a 
preacher was required in the days of the Patriarchs. 
Every hearth was a temple, and every head of a fam- 
ily a priest; and if the Gospel is to prosper it will be 
so again, and then paid ministers will be unneces 
sary.’— British Frie nd. 


DOGMA AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
SPIRIT. 


Dr. Charles A. Briggs, whose imputed heresy 
few vears ago caused him to transfer his membershi» 
from the Presbyterian communion and the Westmi 
ster Confession to the Protestant Episcopal Chur 
and the Thirty-nine Articles, lately contributed : 
paper to the North American Revie wv. on ™ 
and Dogma.” 


Criticis) 
A considerable part ot the article rt 
lates to the dogma of the Virgin Birth, and to an a 
mission that the dogma is outside the realm of his 
torical fact, and beyond the jurisdiction of historie: 
criticism. <A large part of the interest in the article. 
however, for ordinary lay readers, clusters aroun 
the admission made that a general acceptance of th 
miraculous birth of Jesus is no longer a Christian es 
sential. 

It is admitted by Dr. Briggs that the Virgin Birt 
eannot be scientifically demonstrated, and if that is 
so, it manifestly cannot take its place among the es 
tablished facts of human history. Dr. Briggs tells 
us that while this event is “‘ outside the limits of his 
torical criticism,” “ general history, if it cannot 
verify the fact of the Virgin Birth, verifies the dog 
ma as appearing in the most primitive Christian 
creed.” We are also told that if science cannot prov 
the Virgin Birth, it cannot disprove it. Taken as a 
whole this would seem to be simply another way of 
saving that the event which the dogma affirms is out 
But the dogma 
itself is not in anv such an uncertain category. We 
know about when it appeared in the world, but that 


side the pale of ordinary evidence. 


is not saving that as we possess it now the dogma is 
subject to the same interpretation and understanding 
which was in the minds of those who formulated the 
‘most primitive Christian creed.” It may be accept 
ed as true, that a dogma may be considered a fact, 
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though it may he founded on fiction. The existence 
ot a story ma\ be accepted as true, though its constit- 
uent parts are admittedly false. That statement 
would apply to .Esop’s Fables and Grimm’s Fairy 


Tales. 


What thonghtful and concerned men and women 
want to know regarding the matters which relate to 


our religious life, and to the soul’s growth and des- 
tiny, is not simply the fact of the dogma’s existence, 
which nobody doubts, but whether the postulates and 
claims of the dogma are true, and whether they are 
vital as regards our pressing spiritual needs. 

While admitting that the dogma of the Virgin 
Birth now belongs to the domain of the supernatural, 
Dr. Briggs seems to intimate that a time 
when the 


may come 
mists will be cleared away, and this event 
take its place with the other facts of history, for he 
says: “‘ Many things are now done every day, in ae 
cordance with laws not known, which in ancient times 
That is as 
true as an axiom, but it has to be admitted that as 


would have been regarded as miracles.” 


soon as this condition existed the things in question 
were immediately removed from the realm of the 
mythical. If the Virgin Birth ever takes its place 
among the events which can be accounted for by the 


known laws of the universe, it will cease to be a dog- 


ma, and lose all of its Vv ilue as the ehief eorner-stone 
in the templ ot speculative the ology. 
The most suggestive part of Dr. Briggs’s article is 


the following paragraph: 

“When it is said that the doctrine of the virgin birth is 
essential, it is meant that it is essential to the system of doc- 
trine and the faith of the Christian Church. The Church can 
no more dispense with that doctrine than it can dispense with 
the incarnation of Christ Himself. It is not, however, essential 
to the faith or Christian life of individuals. The doctrine may 
for various reasons be so difficult to them that they cannot 
honestly accept it. They may content themselves with the 
doctrine of the incarnation and refuse to accept any doctrine 
as to its mode. They may even go so far as to deny the virgin 
birth, and hold to the theory of ordinary generation without 


accepting the legitimate consequences of that doctrine. Theo- 
logians are not always consequential. Men are responsible 


for what believe and teach, not for what 
they ought logically to believe and teach. The Church may, 
and in the present situation and circumstances of Christian 
theology ought to, tolerate opinions which it cannot indorse.” 


others think that 


As this statement appears to the ordinary under- 
standing, the following 
The dogma of the 


se 


conclusions are warranted. 
Virgin Birth no longer 
essential to the faith or Christian life of individ- 
uals,” it is a matter no longer vital to Christian liv- 


being 


ing in this world, or to personal salvation in any 
world. If this dogma is “ essential to the system of 
doctrine and faith of the Christian Church,” but is 
not essential to the faith and life of the individual 
members of the Church, then the dogma has no prac- 
tical value, and the Church has a being and attributes 
entirely separate from the men and women who make 
up its body. With this view of the case it is easy to 
understand why the Church has such a hard time in- 
teresting and inspiring men and women. Life is too 
strenuous, and men and women too busy, to wrangl 
over points of doctrine and systems of dogma, about 
which only graceless theological zealots may profit- 
ably fight. 





When all is said and done, has not Dr. Briggs, in 
the vernacular of the theologian, clarified the atmos- 
phere for us, and pointed out the dividing line be 
tween the religion of dogma and authority, and the 
religion of the spirit? The former rests its validity 
upon the dogmas and doctrines delivered to or for- 
mulated by the founders of the system. The religion 
of the spirit rests upon the truth, not simply once de- 
livered to the saints, but daily revealed to the soul, and 
verified by a common experience. The truth in- 
volved in the theory of the circulation of the blood 
does not rest on the discovery of Harvey, but upon 
the physiological facts, observations and experiences 
of men and women to-day. The physical fact that 
detached bodies in our atmosphere have an inevitable 
attraction towards the center of the earth, does not 
eet its validity from the observations, the deductions 
and the formulated law of Isaac Newton, but from 
the evident and inherent truth made certain by 
hourly observation. Harvey and Newton explained 
the way and the how of certain phenomena, but the 
facts of the phenomena are revealed in human expe- 
rience. 

The religion of the spirit has the same rational 
groundwork as do the ordinary facts of life, or the 
daily operations of nature. George Fox apprehended 
this fact, whether he understood its deep philosophical 
setting, when he announced that the spirit which 
brought forth the Scriptures is more important than 
the Seriptures; from which the other truth like 
unto it in importance may be formulated, that the 
life of the spirit is a present experience, and not a 
past tradition. But that does not mean that the life 
of the spirit is a miracle; a daily recurrence of signs 
and wonders. In fact, this religion teaches us that 
every gift of God is a call to use it, and every con- 
scious opportunity is God’s call to service, then and 
there. To wait for the extraordinary experience, and 
for the arbitrary outside call, is to miss the vital daily 
visitation, and to demonstrate that those who will not 
believe except they see signs and wonders, will not 
even then accept the truths of the spirit and trans- 
form them into life. 

Dr. Briggs also gives warrant for not being wor- 
ried over the dogmatic assertions which have been 
supposed to deal with the soul’s destiny. Let the the- 
ologians and the experts contend about things which 
simply relate to that ecclesiastical corporation called 
the church, while men and women maintain their 
chief concern regarding those things which are es- 
sential to their present and far-reaching life. 

The religion of dogma makes salvation a future 
need based on acceptance of the doctrine which the 
dogma embodies. The religion of the spirit makes 
salvation a present process and possession, a progres- 
sive acquisition equal to the sins and temptations of 
the recurring davs—whose supply is sufficient to ac- 
cumulating need. The religion of dogma, 
with its speculation and disputation, makes room for 
a special priesthood, and for a domineering and domi- 
nating priestcraft, to deal with the unessential mys- 
teries upon which dogma is based, and the interpreta- 
tion of which becomes the monopoly of the few. The 


human 
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religion of the spirit consecrates the common priest- 
hood of humanity, helpfully and reciprocally seeking 
the eternal verities,as God inspires them to assist each 
other to secure that food which sustains as they grow 
in the graces and share in the delights of a spiritual 
fellowship. 

Whether the dogma of the Virgin Birth be abso- 
lutely true or not, its acceptance cannot possibly be 
a qualification for the real Christian fellowship, 
whose light is the life. We may be grateful to Dr. 
Briggs for showing us that this dogma is not essen- 
tial to the growth or the salvation of the soul; for he 
who takes away the theological terrors which have 
enslaved and dwarfed the human spirit, is a benefac- 
tor of the race. X. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—X. 

The Psalter was the hymn book which took shape 
in connection’ with the reorganization of worship 
after the return from Babylon. But this does not 
prove that the whole collection was written during 
the late period. Many things show that the Psalter 
jaust have been a growth; that is, that it could not 
have been produced at the time that it was put into 
its present form. 

In the first place, the very power of many of the 
Psalms prove that they were the spontaneous expres- 
Many of them 
seem to be connected with individual cireumstance- 
which it is difficult to identify exactly now. Never- 
theless they seem so real, that it is tempting to try to 
connect them with some historical person and situa- 
tion. It is probable that most of the superscriptions 
have been produced in some such way—i.e., some edi 
tor has attempted to place them historically. One 
proof of this is the difference between the superscrip- 
tions in the Greek and those in the Hebrew. Some- 
times the Septuagint version ascribes Psalms to 
David that are anonymous in the Hebrew. This is 
the case with Psalms 33, 43, 67, 91 and others, while 
in Psalms 123, 124 and others the Septuagint omits 
the title which is found in the Hebrew. In the Syriac 
versions the titles differ from both the Greek and the 
Hebrew: But, while facts of the kind make it almost 
impossible to settle anything definite about the au- 
thorship or even the period of many of the Psalms, 
they do show that the prayers and songs of the Psal- 
ter are real, that they have come from life experi- 
ences. It was because of these vital qualities that 
they were taken up by the nation as a whole. Thus 
the Psalter must have begun before any one had 
thought of a Psalter; that is, before there was any 
idea of making a collection for public use. It was 
only after individual Psalms had taken hold of the 
life of the people that it was possible for them to be 
used to express the aspirations of the worshiping con- 
gregation. 

Another proof that the Psalter grew gradually, 
and may therefore contain Psalms from various 
periods of Hebrew history, is the fact that it now 
bears traces of having been made up from smaller 
books. It falls naturally into five books if one divides 


sion of longings and experiences. 





it according to the doxologies which occur at the end 
of Psalms 41, 72, 89 and 106. 
separates these five books. 

But there is also evidence that this five-fold di- 
vision was late and artificial, probably made to cor- 
respond to the five books of the Pentateuch. 
four and five contain exactly the same number of 
Psalms; they both use the name Yahweh; their con- 
tents are much alike in many other ways; the division 
between them is unnatural, for Psalms 106 and 107 
are of the same character. For reasons of this kind 
it seems probable that books four and five were once 
one book, and also books two and three. The older 
division of the Psalter would then be as follows: 

Book I—Psalms 1 to 41. 

Book 11—Psalms 12 to 89. 

Book II1I—Psalms 89 to 150. 


The Revised Version 


) Reo 
Be IOKS 


There are also many evidences that these three 
books were made by putting together smaller collec- 
tions which can easily be distinguished, such as the 
Songs of Ascents, the Hallelujah Psalms, ete. Thus 
“the great hymn book of the Hebrew Chureh grad- 
ually grew out of smaller hymn books, and these 
again ultimately rest on individual Psalms.” 

This general view of the constructon of the Psal- 
ter makes it possible more intelligently to approach 
the question, Do any of the Psalms belong to the first 
period of Hebrew poetry ¢ Are there any Davidie 
Psalms? One would naturally expect to find these 
in the oldest division of the Psalter—Book I. Here 
one finds that all the Psalms except the first and 
second, and the tenth, which was probably once a 
part of the ninth, are ascribed to David. We have 
seen that these titles cannot be depended on for ac- 
tual information. Another difficulty is the transla- 
tion Of the Hebrew phrase generally rendered, 
“ Psalm of David.” The Hebrew preposition /e may 
be translated either “ of ” or “‘ for” or “ to.” In the 
title of Psalm 4 it is translated in two different ways, 
“ For the chief musician ” and * A Psalm of David.”’ 
In Psalms 42 to 49 it is used in connection with a 
guild of temple singers, “* A Psalm of the Sons of 
Korah.” Does this mean that they wrote it or that 
they prepared the music for it or that they re-edited, 
or what? No one can say. Hence it is quite impossi- 
ble to say what the phrase, “ A Psalm of David,” 
may mean. 
at all. 

The only way, then, to discover whether there are 
Davidie Psalms or not is to study each Psalm. One 
must ask about each one, Where does it come in the 
Psalter, in the earlier or later collection? What his- 
torieal notes does it contain? Are its ideas fitting to 
David? Do its literary 
qualities indicate that it belongs among the earlier 
and ruder or later and more finished periods of poe- 
try ¢ 

Now Psalms 3 and 4 are probably two of the oldest 
Psalms in the Psalter. 
two Psalms in the first hvmn book collection. 
will be studied in the next lesson. 


Probably it does not indicate authorship 


the time and character of 


They mav have been the first 
These 





* McFayden, “The Messages of the 
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who are neither idiots nor imbeciles, there are thou- 
sands of men and women who claim that at a certain 
definite time in their lives they were “ born of thie 
spirit,” and that henceforth life had a new meaning 
for them. Others who are recognized as having « 
rich spiritual development testify that they have un- 
dergone no such experience and yet feel sure that 
God is ever present with them. Still others who are 
admitted by their neighbors to be good people say 
that their only idea of religion is to do as near right 
as they know. 

Is it not clear that it is the spirit of God within a 
man which leads him to try to do right, and that any 
one who desires to do right, though only occasionally 
(and what human being does not) has been born spir- 
itually? His spiritual growth will depend upon the 
persistence with which he chooses to do the right 
thing. It frequently happens that a great joy, a 
ereat sorrow, a time of religious excitement, or the 
manifestation of unusual spiritual power in another, 
will arouse the spiritual nature and stir it to sudden 
growth; and this sudden growth has been mistaken 
for birth. 

Why are some people so much more con- 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL POND, 
R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
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Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1906. 


SPIRITUAL BIRTH AND GROWTH. 


Wuat did Jesus mean when he said, “ Except a 
man be born anew (or, from above) he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God?” Is this birth from above 
experienced by all persons or only by a few? Is the 
spiritual birth governed by law, as is the material 
birth, or does it come to different people in different 
ways, and is it supernatural rather than natural? Or 
are not all the manifestations that we generally speak 


scious of God's presence than others ¢ Is it 
of as natural, simply the evidence of God’s presence 


not beeause they have desired it and _ rejoiced 
and power, and can there be anything supernatural; 


in it? When two persons are walking through 
that is, can there be anything greater and higher than | q forest on of them mav_ rejoice in the 


singeine of thi 


1° 


God manifesting himself through his creations, ex- 
cept God himself 7 

If a miracle is merely something that we do not 
understand, then the world is full of miracles, and the 
birth of the body is one of them. We know that 
plants and animals bring forth after their kind in 
accordance with certain laws, but whence they obtain 


ie birds while the other is uneonscious 
that the birds are there. Or as they come out into 
the open, one ot them may rejoice in the glory of the 
clouds that veil the setting sun, while the other, ab- 
sorbed in thought about something else, is oblivious 
ot the Sunset sky. It is possible to be so busy doing 
things that there is no time for quiet waiting to find 
the life which it is in their power to transmit, the 
Wisest scientist cannot tell us. We are agreed that 
there must be a first source of lif 
eall God. 


Just at what stage of deve lopment the child or the 


out how God wants things to be done. Those who 
would grow into the higher spiritual life must desire 
the 


f tub? . ° oY . . . 
re, and this souree we CONSECLOUSHeSS OFT God Ss presence, must liste nto his 


voice when he speaks to them. When this desire and 
this listening attitude become habitual, there will 
be a realizing sense that God is, and that he is the re 


warder of them that diligently seek him. 


savage comes into possession of the moral sense which 


differentiates the human animal from other animals 
we do not know: but when either recognizes that 


—— 





. . 7 7 } - 
lings are right and other things are wrong, and 


right instead of the wrong, spiritual A writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, re 


growth has begun. Jesus understood the process of | viewing President Sharpless’ “ Quakerism and Poli- 
this growth when he said, ‘* Seek ve first the kingdom | ties,” savs: “* Some words of the author are worth 
of God, and his righteousness; and all these things | quoting at the present moment: ‘Some of Penn’s 
shall be added unto vou.” principles, as civil and religious liberty, we have built 


vho distinguishes between right and into our political edifice, and we cease to question 


wrong soon makes the discovery that doing the wrong | their places there. To some we do the homage of 
thing—that is, the thing which he feels to be wrong | asserting their applicabilitv to the purer conditions of 
hin DI | 

invariably causes him to feel uncomfortable and 


unhappy, wh 


the future, too timid to do what we know to be right, 
and set them to work now with confidence in their 
inherent vitalitv. We forget that truth makes its 


ile doing the right thing is just as invari- 
ably followed by peace of mind. Having made this 


discov ry, if he generally chooses to do the right own way if given a chanee, and that out of our own 
thing, the moral sense, or spiritual nature, will grow | failures often come the successes of the future. These 
gradually stronger; if he generally chooses to do the | successes will never be produced by waiting for better 


wrong thing he may eventually reach a stage of moral 
paralysis i 


as a consequence of wrong doing. 


; circumstances, but they are brought on by holy ex- 
sis in which he no longer feels spiritual pain 


"A 


periments, where with faith and courage right prin- 
ciples are set to work in the midst of a scofting and 
But in addition to this moral sense which is pos- | perverse generation.” It would be well to take this 


sessed in greater or less degree by all human beings ! passage to heart.” 
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PARTISANSHIP. 

[ believe the Society of Friends have been greatly 
hindered from consistently holding up our time-hon- 
ored testimony for peace and justice to the world by 
an unreasoning political partisanship. I therefore 
desire our strongly partisan Friends to consider it in 
this ight. Suppose a Democratic administration had 
been in office and control in 1898, that they had in- 
augurated the Spanish War, and afterward sent our 
naval fleet to Manila and destroyed the Spanish war- 
ships. Suppose the Democrats had first advoeated 
imperialism, the conquest ot weaker foreign people, 
and holding them in subjection against their earnest 
protest, and had sent a great army and navy to keep 
them in subjection. Suppose Theodore Roosevelt, 
with his great popularity, had opposed all this, as 
William J. Bryan did. O what a different conviction 
and feeling would have come into your hearts! How 
earnestly and perseveringly Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting would have protested from the very begin- 
ning and continued year by year to petition and send 
delegations to Washington to plead for the freedom 
of the oppressed. But it makes such a vast difference 
who or which party does the wrong. If it is our party 
—** why, we have sent these very able and partriotiec 
men to Congress, they have studied the whole subject 
more deeply and with more light and knowledge than 
we have: “ Be 


sides, this is a political question, and we had better 


we can safely leave it all to them.” 


keep polities out of our vearly meeting.” 


301 West St.. Wilmington, Del. I). Ferris 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
venth day afternoon we had ; 
illustration of the 


On Se very practical 
fact that with all the bustle and 
hurry of our modern life, the American people are 
phenomenally patient and good The rush 
seekers to the sea had demoralized the 
West Jersey and Seashore Railroad, so that hundreds 
' waited weary 


natured. 
of pleasure 


ot Peaprie hours in 


the Camden depot 
its approaches for trains that ought to have 


moved and did not. 


and 
Yet the sweltering crowd in the 
main accepted the situation with philosophical good 
grace, and kept each other in very good nature by 
making themselves socially and personally agreeable 
to their fellow sufferers. We were bound to Mickle- 
ton, and the train which should have landed us in the 
home of 


our friends at a little before seven did not 
permit us to complete our journey until 10 o’elock at 
night. It is possibly a good thing to occasionally be 
forced into a condition in which patience may have 


her perfect work. 


Mieckleton was at- 
The meeting house at this point is pleasant- 


On First-day the meeting at 
tended. 
ly located, is light and airy, and most comfortable 
seats receive the sometimes tired bodies of the wor- 
shipers. In the evening a philanthropic meeting was 
held. at which an address was delivered on “* Two Fae 
tors of the Drink Problem.” The attendance was en 
couragingly large. The Mickleton Friends are a con- 
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cerned body of people, with a hopeful sprinkling of 
young folks to help in the work. 


In the afternoon our friend Edwin Holmes enabled 
us to make a pilgrimage to the birthplace ot Isaac i 
Hopper, in Deptford Township, two or three miles 
from Woodbury. On the old Hopper homestead is 
the large oak tree, whose enormous bulk makes it the 
largest tree of its kind in the State. Many naturalists 
from far and near have paid it their homage, and ad- 
When Colum- 
undoubtedly 


mired its splendid staving qualities. 
bus discovered America it was vy more 
than a sapling, and when Isaac played under its 
shade more than a century and a quarter ago, it was 
in its prime. The trunk of the tre 
ures forty feet in circumference, and its giant limbs 
116 feet from tip to tip. The 
sure reminder of othe day 
the statement of the “ 
Table,” that 
truth.” 


e at the base meas 
measure old tree is a 
5, anG lives to help confirm 
Autoerat of 


“there is nothing so oid as a tree and 


the Breakfast 


other changes tnat have 


take n pri 


Whatever the 
in the eourse ot vears, this tree had undoubtedls elos 
association with this most foreeful Friendly moral re 


It w 


Isaae’s father r 


former. hie white oak 
that 


and in 


as at a spot near this * 
moved his Tathers hen hous 


vhich he and his wite began housekeeping. 


this primitive abode Isaae 


home for the first year 


: : 
family removed to 


elous * 


three re 


structure on the prem 


ance, av or Mav not 


] 7S 
ilaved so many of hil 


philanthropist. The 
} 


animal spirits, still ebbs ; 

We cannot absolutely locat 
Squirrel Grove, or Panther Rid 
lowed by the ‘ Tsaac, an 
vhen his long life of service 
‘morning land.’”’ We walked 
erent he art, for the 


reet of 


ment of this man, WV hose 

bovhood made an impression 
which time ean 1 
American Qi 
more appropriately se 


Isaac T. Hopper. 


Friendly testimonies with a het 


science 
hunting for an 
could be 


place of 


he dimmed, and with a col sist 
know that the Young’ Friends’ Association of 
Ton lit 


ing prejudice now acknowledges 
has be n reading ind studving 1 
inspiring and foreeful Friend. To e 
his spirit is to improve the texture « 
Quaker faith. 


The abandonment of external aut] 
evitable result of anv deepening of 
iife.—Nathaniel Schmidt, wv , 
Nazareth.” 
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COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON. 

Abington Friends’ School held its sixteenth com- 
mencement and class day exercises on Fourth-day, 
Sixth month 20th, at 10 o'clock. 

The class motto on the wall over the platform was 
F Respice Finem.” The exercises were begun with 
the reading ot a part of the eighth chapter of Prov- 
erbs by the principal, Louis B. Ambler. A piano solo, 
“Spindler’s Woodland Rivulet,” was given by Bessie 
Bew. The speaker for the day, Dr. James T. Young, 
director of the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, used as his chief theme the advantages 
obtained from the activities of school and college out- 
side the class room. The ability to lead and to influ- 
ence one’s acquaintances, and the power to get along 
with others and to co-operate with them, is chiefly 
learned by one’s associations outside of the regular 
school and college work. 

A piano duett, G. Meverbeer’s ‘“ Coronation 
March,” was given by Henrietta L. Dickensheets and 
Bessie Bew. 

Diplomas were presented to the graduates, Mary 
Linton Hallowell, Esther Lippincott Potts, Henrietta 
Louise Dickensheets and J. Frank Gaskill. 

The announcement was made by the principal that 
the I. V. 


more College 


Williamson honor scholarship to Swarth- 
had been awarded to J. Frank Gaskill. 
Two members of the class will enter college in the 
autumn; one will enter a normal school to prepare for 
the work of a teacher, and the remaining member will 
pursue higher musical study at a Philadelphia con- 
servatory. Of the four graduates three are Friends. 
The commencement exercises closed with a school 


chorus, “‘ A Hunting We Will Go.” 


The which followed after a 
brief furnished much interest and 
amusement to the audience, and showed much careful 
preparation. 


class day exercises, 


intermission, 


The musical parts of the program were 
especially marked by excellence in rendering. 

The audience filled the assembly room of the school 
to its limit and showed keen appreciation of the exer- 
eises. At the close of the exercises all present were 
invited to a luncheon in the dining room of the 
school. 


During the afternoon the annual match game of 
baseball between the alumni and the school team was 
played on the athletic field. In the evening the 
Alumni Association held its annual banquet in the 
gymnasium. The room was tastefully decorated, and 
the work of the caterers, combined with the toasts, 
music and general feeling of good fellowship due to 
the reunion of ol 
jovable one, 


friends, made the oceasion an en- 
The association numbers one hundred 
and five, and the attendance at the meeting numbered 
over fiftv, being the best attended and most enthusi- 


The 


astic meeting for many vears. association is six- 


+7 


teen vears old, the first class having graduated in 
1890, 

The ce} oo] vear has le en a suece ssf] one and the 
good feeling prevalent, as well as the long list of 


} 


entries already for the coming school term being very 


encouraging to the management, 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded. ) 


[Condensed for Friends’ Intelligencer from reports in The 
Friend (London) for Sixth month Ist and Sixth month 15th, 
andThe British Friend for Sixth month.] 


The session on Second-day evening, which was 
held jointly, was in the women’s meeting house, in 
view of a public meeting of the Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association at the time in the large meeting 
house. Alma G. Dale, of Canada Yearly Meeting, 
was announced as present, and she spoke briefly, 
bringing greetings from the frontier parts of Canada. 


The report was received from the Committee on 
Revision of the Advices Respecting Gambling and 
the Use of Intoxieating Liquor. It was proposed to 
omit from the general advices the present one on 
these subjects, which reads: “* Whatever be your po- 
sition in life, avoid such sports and places of diver- 
sion as are frivolous or demoralizing; all kinds of 
gaming; the needless frequenting of taverns and 
other public houses, and the unnecessary use of in- 
toxicating liquors,” and to insert in its place the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs: 

“In the pursuit of lawful recreation, and in com- 
mercial life, avoid and discourage every kind of bet- 
ting and gambling. 

‘ Have no part, either directly or as shareholder, 
in the manufacture or sale of intoxicating drinks; and 
prayerfully consider whether it is in harmony with 
your duty to God and love to your neighbor to use 
them yourselves or to offer them to others.” 

Joshua Rowntree and other Friends thought the 


word “ lawful,” in the first paragraph, ought to be 
omitted. The individual conscience and experience 


was a much safer ground of appeal. Harold Mor- 
land believed that the advice as regarding specula- 
tion in commercial life should be expressed much 
more plainly. Thomas Pumphrey said that one of 
the most insidious forms of gambling was commercial 
speculation, though he admitted that it was very dif- 
ficult to draw ‘the line between buying in the best 
market and indulgence in the spirit of speculation. 
Edward Grubb recognized that it was impossible to 
buy anything for sale at a future time without taking 
a chance. He proposed that the advice should read: 
“ Avoid and discourage every kind of betting and 
gambling, and such speculation in commercial life as 
partakes of a gambling character.” This amended 
form was adopted by the meeting. 

The proposed new advice in regard to intoxicating 
liquors was then taken up. J. B. Hodgkin stated that 
the proposed new wording was adopted after a long 
and careful thought and free criticism. It had been 
objected by some that the new paragraph was not 
strong enough. But he would suggest to some that 
the day was past when the church prescribed for us 
on every detail of life. He thought it was far better 


to make an appeal to the conscience than to tell peo- 
ple just what they should do. But then it was asked, 
Why deal differently with the question of the manu- 
If it might be right 


facture and sale of intoxicants ? 
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to consume it, was it not right to manufacture and 
sell? That was logical, but the English people were 
more of a practical than a logical people. It was im- 
possible to conduct the sale or manufacture of intoxi- 
‘ants profitably, except by forcing it on the attention 
of people and directly promoting excessive drinking. 
From that point of view we might discriminate and 
look at it from the practical point of view. Again 
some thought the advice was being made too strong. 
He heartily sympathized with those who might have 
such fears, for he was himself kept back for years 
from be ing a total abstainer because of the unwise 
way in which he was appealed to, and in which he 
heard his friends like himself spoken of. As an ar- 
dent teetotaler now, he still urged that others who 
were not should be spoken to in the language of per- 
suasion. But he would ask those who did not go all 
the way to recognize what was due to the evident con- 
science of the Society of Friends now. In view of the 
way in which strong drink was sapping the life of the 
nation, he believed we were all coming to see that 
the social customs encouraged by Christian men and 
women were the stronghold appealed to by those un- 
der power of temptation. 
well ask 


the And therefore we 
might Friends to consider whether their 
fundamental Christian duty to avoid putting a stum- 
bling-block in the way of the little ones for whom 
Christ died would not lead them to go along with us 
in this matter. 

Walter Robson hoped the proposed advice would 
not be accepted. It did not even contain an expres- 
Why should Friends be so specially 
tender on the burning subject of the day? It seemed 
to him that this advice would lower our standpoint 
out of sight. The Society had a decided testimony in 
regard to the consumption of intoxicating liquor. He 
did not think it wise to put anything into an advice 
that was confessedly illogical. He thought they 
might advise all Friends to abstain from intoxicants 
as well as to have no part in the manufacture and 
sale. 

William Noble feared the proposed advice as the 
thin end of the wedge toward the adoption of the 
American plan of refusing to admit a non-abstainer 
to membership with Friends. 

H. Sefton Jones hoped the view would not be taken 
that these advices not binding. Though 
couched in gentle language, they were in the nature 
of a creed or command. As a teetotaler he could not 
accept any form of words which implied that a man 
who did not see eve to eye with him could not be a 
consistent Friend. He believed the advice as pro- 
posed would bring the matter very closely home to 
non-abstainers; 
anv effect. 


sion of opinion. 


were 


if it did not, no command would have 
Arthur Dann much preferred the form 
brought in by one of the quarterly meetings last vear, 
“Let the whole weight of vour influence and exam- 
ple be unflinchingly directed against the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of intoxicating beverages.” 
William C. Braithwaite thought the advice as to 
prayerful consideration should apply to both parts of 
the advice, and proposed that it should read, “ In 
view of the manifold evils arising from the use of 
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whether 
your duty to God and your neighbor does not require 
you to abstain from them yourselves or offering them 
to others, and from having any share in their manu- 
facture or sale.” Mary G. Phillips thought this much 
weaker than the minute expressing the concern of the 
meeting five or six years ago. 


intoxicating liquors, prayerfully consider 


Moving about among 
other denominations, and having only such an advice 
as this on our books to show, was a grievous and hu- 
miliating position. The advice was adopted in the 
form last proposed. 


On Third-day afternoon the vearly meeting was 
again in joint session, with a good attendance. The 
session was devoted to educational subjects. 

The evening session was also held jointly, in the 
Peace, reduction of arma 
ments, military service in Natal, position of Friends 


women’s meeting house. 


respecting the opium trade, were the subjects under 
consideration. 

Fourth-day morning, in separate session, was «de 
voted to the revision of Book III of the London Book 
ef Discipline, the changes being chiefly in the way of 
reducing it to more compendious form. 

At the close of this consideration, in answer to a 
question, the clerk said he believed the adoption ot 
the new rules did not require the concurrence of the 
women’s yearly meeting. Considerable discussion 
arose on this latter point. J. B. Hodgkin, Thomas 
Pumphrey and others thought that such matters 
should be submitted to the judgment of the whole 
yearly meeting. On the suggestion of H. B. Priest- 
man, it was agreed that the minute should be read at 
the opening of the next joint sitting. In reply to 
J. B. Hodgkin, who thought it would be a retrograde 

, s . 
step to lay down that women Friends had not full 
right with men Friends respecting such changes, the 
clerk pointed out that women Friends were fully rep- 
which 
decided which sessions should be joint and which sep 
arate. 


resented on the committee on arrangements, 


The report of the Doukhobortsi committee was pre- 
Henry Tuke Mennell said the committee had 
expected and intended to close its work with this re- 


sented. 


port to the yearly meeting; but a considerable sum 
had been repaid by the Doukhobors in respect to the 
demurrage of one of the vessels that took them to 
America, and the committee might have some fur- 
ther service in the matter. The remarkable progress 
of these people was referred to as ** one of the 
Jos. Allen Baker 


who observed that 


socio 
logical wonders of modern times.” 
had visited them with John Burns, 
he had never met with communities of people who 
impressed him more, with regard to their high char- 
acter, their thriftiness, and evervthing that went to 

h high ideals of 


show real prosperity combined with 
character, and simple Christian lin ing. Their thrash- 


ing machines and all other machinery were kept in a 


condition observed in no other community; their 


and the harmony that 
prevailed between the different districts was most 


horses were excellently kept; 


striking. Their prosperity was evident; they had 
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paid for their farms and improvements, and had con- 
He was glad 
that Friends had been able to take the part they had 
in sending these people to that country. 


siderable sums in reserve in the banks. 


The Cana- 
dians who knew them best spoke of them as the best 
and 


most The few eccentric 


ones were but a very small proportion of the whole 


satisfactory citizens. 


number. They had taken sub-contracts for the con- 


struction of sections of the new railway, and he saw 
them at work on these; and the testimony as to the 


way in which they did their work was most gratify- 
ing. Henry Tuke Mennell spoke of the shrewdness 
and capacity of the leader—Peter Verigin. 

The report of Friends’ Temperance Union was re- 
ceived and an abstract read. 

The minute of the meeting for sufferings with re- 
ecard to the Rowntree Village Trust was submitted, 
and a minute was adopted accepting the responsibility 
of appointing trustees. This was commented upon as 
a beautiful testimony of the appreciation in which the 
yearly meeting was held that a Friend when appoint- 


ing a trust for the benefit of his friends and neigh; 
bors, desired to have that meeting with him; it also 
witnessed to the belief in the permanency of the 


body. 
The report from the Friends’ Christian Fellowship 
Union l 


ad. 


Was re 


The summary of the proceedings of the meeting 


sufferings was submitted. 


+ . 
LOY 


The Australian report and the report of the Con- 


tinental committe: vhich has care over any groups 


of Friends or other Friendly interests in places on the 
continent; this had ineluded the care of Friendly in- 
terests in Australia until the setting up of the Aus- 


tralian General Meeting] were considered. 


Draft of an epistle to Dublin Yearly Meeting and of 


one “to the vearly meetings on the American conti- 


nent ” were read and passed. A special message was 


included in the epistle to Canada, and arrangements 


were made that will re sult in a eable message being 


sent to Pickering College pledging £1,000 from Eng- 
lish Friends toward the rebuilding of the burned 
buildings of the college, there being about £7,000 


needed in all. 

A brief Epistle, addressed to Philadelphia Yearly 
Mec ting the held at Arch Street 
adopted, Albert J. Crosfield explaining that though 
there was no instruction to the committee for this, it 
was felt that such a brief greeting would be accept- 


one was also 


able, and that the presence of Joseph and Sarah El- 
kinton opened the way for it, as well as the cireum- 
W hether 
it were read or not in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
it would, he thought, 
there. 


The yearly meeting met for its final sitting in joint 


stance ol the decease ot J B. Braithwaite. 


be acceptable to many Friends 


session, with a fairly good attendance. The first part 
of the sitting was devoted to prayer on behalf of the 
anti-opium resolution in the House of Commons to 
be moved that night. 

The General Epistle was read and adopted. 


There was a large offering of heartfelt and impres- 








sive vocal prayer from many, both men and women, 
The clerk read the concluding minute, and 
after another brief pause, the meeting separated. 


present. 


WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING. 


Women Friends this year as last held two separate 
sessions, on Sixth-day afternoon and on Fourth-day 
morning. At the former the consideration of the 
state of society was the chief business; at the latter 
the special subject, which has now for many years 
been an important feature of the woman’s meetings. 
The special subject this vear was “* Cultivation of the 
Spiritual Faculties.” 


Toward the close of the last separate session Mary 
Jane Godlee brought forward the question of sepa- 
rate women’s sittings, and asked whether the time 
had not come to do away with them. Things had 
changed very much since 1784, when the women’s 
yearly meeting was first instituted. Monthly and 
quarterly meetings for women Friends are being 
very generally discontinued. In 1896 it laid 
down that women Friends equally with men have a 
share in carrying on the affairs of the Church, but 
that when separate sessions were held the minutes of 


was 


the men’s meeting constituted the decisions of the 
vearly meeting. In the olden times women’s meet- 
ings were times of much preaching, and Friends were 
reminded that they did not constitute a legislative 
body. Gradually the need was felt for more definite 
subjects to discuss, and the consideration of the spe- 
cial subject was introduced. We should all agree that 


these discussions were very useful and interesting, 
but should they take place while the vearly meeting 


is sitting? Last vear a query was altered without 
consulting women Friends; this year a concern intro- 
duced by a woman was considered in a separate men’s 
She did not ask that action should be taken 
this year, but that the question should be seriously 
considered next vear. 


Jane E. 


serious one, and that it should come before women 


meeting. 


Bravshaw felt that the proposal was a very 


Friends generally for consideration before anything 
was done. She felt the separate sittings to be very 
helpful, and did not see how they could be held at 
any other time. Messages could be delivered in the 
smaller gatherings which were not suited to a larger 
one, and much takes place to help the spiritual life 
of our members. Isabel Barrow pointed out that the 
first meeting for discipline was composed of an equal 
number of men and Afterwards separate 
women’s meetings were constituted, chiefly for the 
care of prisoners, and later they became times for 
much preaching. 

There was some expression of opinion on either 


women. 


side, and a committee was appointed to bring the sub- 
ject before women Friends and gather their views 
before next year. 


EVENING AND OTHER GATHERINGS. 


The business meeting of Friends’ Temperance 
Union was held on the 22d, at 2 p.m., for the adop- 
tion of the annual report and the election of officers. 
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The annual public meeting of the Union was held 
on the evening of the 23d, William Harvey, presid- 


ing. 


Later the same evening, the 23d, a meeting under 
the care of Friends’ Social Union was held. George 
Cadbury, Jr., presided. John W. Wilson, M.P., 
spoke on the subject, “ Your Time Calls for You.” 
Dr. George Newman also spoke. 


A meeting arranged by the Socialist Quaker So- 
ciety was held, also on the 23d, a paper being read on 
“ Wages and the Unemployed,” by Percy Wallis. 


The Friends’ Repeal Association, of which William 
S. Clark is president, held its annual meeting on the 
24th. Special mention was made of the great work 
of Josephine Butler and a message of sympathy in 
her ill health was sent her. The speaker was William 
Alexander Coote, secretary of the movement against 
the white slave traffic. The meeting closed with a 
time of prayer and praise to God for his guiding 
power. 


A meeting for younger Friends was held on the 
25th, at 7.30 p.m., the invitation “ to consider some 
of the deeper aspects of Christian life and service ” 
having been signed by Edward and Emma M. Grubb, 
Joseph S. Baker, Fred. W. Evens, T. Edmund Har- 
vey, Marion M. Mennell and Amy E. Sturge. Most 
of these had some share in the vocal service, which 
was held in much freedom, a large number of young 
people taking part. 

A second meeting for young Friends was arranged 
by the Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union, and was 
held on the 31st. The meeting was held on a * basis 
of silence and in full liberty.” Speakers were Alfred 


H. Brown, H. Vigurs Harris. 


The annual public meeting of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association was held on the 28th, the large 
meeting house being crowded. 


The Friends’ Home Mission Committee held its an- 
nual meeting on the 29th, which was well attended. 
William Charles Braithwaite, the chairman opened 
the discussion on Friendly extension work. 


COST OF PEACE. 


From the Messenger of Peace (Richmond, Ind. 


That the work of peace progresses slowly is not 
so much a marvel as that it lives and moves at all on 
so small a means of subsistence as that appropriated 
to the spreading of information and the advocacy of 
peace principles. “If the peace of the world is to 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, at the 


thirteenth Peace Congress, 


be achieved,” said 
“it must be by education, 
and edueation costs something.” It might be instruc- 
tive to glance at the contributions which are either 
annually or occasionally made for the furtherance of 
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the various lines of Christian Endeavor—charitable, 
philanthropic, evangelistic, or in any way reforma- 
tory—and nete how small a sum is devoted to the pro- 
motion of peace. It is rather curious, too, to observe 
our estimates of values and of expenditures, both as 
to time and money, in connection with some of these 
things. “It is a most worthy cause,” one will re 
mark, “ and I should like to do something for it, but I 
really cannot afford it’; and forthwith she pays a 
twenty-five cents (the price ot the Me ssenger Of 
Peace tor one year ) tor a yard of bright ribbon tor 
Nellie’s hair (by nature so beautiful that it needs 
no adorning), another for a ticket to a concert 
(** which I really hardly care to hear”), and another 
for a bit of embroidery (* which took my taney”), 
and so in a hundred ways goes the cost of a paper 
whose monthly visits in the home might have kept the 
family in intelligent touch with one of the stirring 
questions of the day, and proved, in its modest sphere, 
a real inthuence for 2ood, * Please stop the Messen- 
ger,” writes another; * we hav papers, and 
not time to read them.” but day after day he spends 
hours droning over the patent medicine advertise 
the and 
umns, and kens nothing of the history ot the 
Prizes, nor of the significance of the 
Conterence. 


SO Tay 


ments, or ‘Society ” * Amusements ” col 
Nobel 
Mohonk 


brighter side. 


Lake 
Fortunately there is a 
Greetings in this kindly fashion are not infrequent: 
* We like the Messenge of Peace verv much.” *‘ Let 
me know when my subscription expires, for I do not 
Wish to miss one number.” That one number was 
The 


Peace is always read with appreciation and profit.” 


worth the price of the paper.” Vessenger of 


And occasionally these helpful words are accom 
panied by generous and substantial evidence of inter- 
est in the success of the paper and the continued work 
of the Peace Association. All this is needed; and is 
ever cheering to those who are endeavoring to accom 
plish the utmost possible with 1 


} 


ne far too 


limited 
means, 


LOCUST VALLEY COMMENCEMENT. 


The annual commencement of Friends’ Academy, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y., 


day afternoon, Sixth month 15th, at 


was held Sixth- 
L.30 o'clock. 
The assembly room was crowded with friends of the 
graduates and patrons of the school. Frederick W. 
Seaman, of Glen Cove, XN. Y., and James P. ' 
of Riverhead, N. Y., were graduated. 
will enter Swarthmore and the latter Cornell. 
Travilla, of West Chester, Pa.., 
uates and the school 


erry, 
The former 
Marv 
addressed the grad 


vith very appropriate remarks 


which were much enjoyed. 

The 
There followed music, recitations and orations by the 
eraduates. 


exerelses opened 


vith Seripture 


James P. Terry spoke on “ Progress in 
Russia’; Frederick W. * The Panama 
Canal.” Recitations were by M. Claire Rouse, Helen 
Nelson, Harold Chapman and Gertrude L. Turner. 
Bessie Laneaster had an essay on “ The Birds of Lo 
cust Valley.” Musie was by Helen Nelson, Marguer 


Seaman on 
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Rouse, Elizabeth Turner, Rose 
Waymouth, Gertrude Turner, Mar- 


ite Le Claire 
Lorenz, 
tha A. Horsey. 

Phi school vear just ended has been ali exception- 
The pu- 
pils have been uniformly industrious, have made good 


and | 


renz, 


Cr orge 


ALLY Sa 


tisfactory one at Friends’ Academy. 


in their 
No serious 


progress, lave taken unusual interest 
work and various activities of the school. 
ease of discipline has arisen. This condition has been 
due to the exceptionally good class ot boys and girls 
admitted and the close association and sympathy be- 
tween the pupils and teachers. 

A remarkable health record has been established. 
There has been but one visit of a physician at the 
school during the last eight months, and but six visits 
during the entire school year. This is for a house- 
hold of seventy persons. 

The faculty engaged for the vear 1906-1907 are 
A. Davis Jackson, B.S., principal, mathematics; 
M. Elizabeth Lamb, B. L., assistant principal, French 
and German; Ralph W. Sands, M.E., A.B., history 
and Charles B. Bazzoni, A.B., B.Pd., 
science and mathematies; Anna C. Jones (Oneonta 
F. Rebeecea Shove, M.E., 
Latin and English; Alice Darnell (Trenton Normal), 


lower intermediate: 


literature: 
Normal), English branches: 


Edna B. Downing, vocal and in 
strumental music. 

Only experienced teachers are employed. The 
new teachers for next year are: 

Ralph W. Sands, a graduate of Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal School, with six years’ experience, four of which 
were in the normal school. He graduated from Hav- 
erford College with Phi Beta Kappa honors. 

Charles B. Bazzoni, a graduate of Central High 
School of Philadelphia and of Albany Normal Col- 
lege, where he had two years’ experience teaching in 
the practice school and one year’s experience in teach- 
ing high school science. 

F. Rebecea Shove, a graduate of Wellsboro High 
School, of Mansfield Normal School, with four years’ 
experience in High School work, and who completed 
her college course in Bucknell University this vear. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Congo is not the only open sore of the world. 


Right it, the author of this book [‘‘ The 
Modern Slavery.” By Henry W. Nevinson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2 ean be trusted, 


beside if 
net 
is an African country where the slave-trade is earried 
on as successfully and profitably as at anv time in 
the dark history of the past. That we may have from 
San Thomé and Principe our chocolate and breakfast 


: ; 
thousands of 


African men, women and echil- 


COCOA 


dren are sacrificed. There is a pretence ot charity in 


transaction which Portuguese 


P captives (taken for the 


the is disgusting. 


traders ransom th purpose ) 
in anv way fallen into the hands 
of their enemies, oppressors, or those whose parents 
and chiefs are cruel enough to enslave them, and 
then, with a pretence of philanthropy, these unhappy 


and others who hav: 


IN T 
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creatures are sent under contract, to work for wages, 
on the islands where their labor is immensely profit 
able and the conditions deadly. The contracts run 
tive vears, and the slave-owners are bound by law to 
send these people to their homes at the expiration ot 
their term. But, if Mr. Nevinson can be trusted, this 
is the bourne from which no African traveler ever re 

turns. He could find no instance of any contract la 

borer having been * repatriated.” Commonly at the 
end of five years none remain to seek their homes. 
Some of them have run away and been shot in the 
forests, some have died of homesickness and sorrow, 
and the rest have yielded to fatigue and a deadly eli 

inate. If our author is to be trusted (and the story 
depends entirely upon his trustworthiness), he has 
traveled over the slave routes, seen hundreds of wood- 
en shackles thrown aside when no longer needed, be- 
cause escape was impossible, has talked with the vie- 
tims, and has learned what missionaries and others 
could tell him, or dared to tell him. He says the mis- 
sionaries do not report these atrocities to their gov- 
ernment because, if they did, they would either be 
poisoned or sent out of the country. They meekly 
submit, doing what good they ean by the way and 
hoping that better davs will dawn.—Christian Reg- 
iste r, 


Swarthmore has produced at least one novelist, 
Miss Hildegard Brooks [graduate in the class of 
1895]. Her “ Master of Caxton,” a story portraying 
the charm of Southern life, has recently been read 
and reviewed by nearly a hundred of the {Swarth- 
more] students of Composition I. A new book of 
hers is a piece of pleasant humor, “ The Larky Fur- 
nace and Other Adventures of Sue-Betty ” (New 
York: Holt & Co.). The opening story tells how the 
servant announces that the furnace has gone out, to 
which Sue-Betty’s father replies, enjoining the maid 
to leave the area gate unlocked, so that the furnace 
Her father’s joke does not ap- 
peal to Sue-Betty, and in her dreams she follows the 
furnace on his nocturnal wanderings, she witnesses 
his larks and merry-makings with four neighboring 
furnaces out for a jamboree, and finally she puts an 
end to their fun by turning on them the water of a 
lake and quenching their too exuberant fires. “* One 
of Plutarch’s Lives ” tells of one of the lives of Sue- 
Betty’s big grey eat Plutarch. 

With amiable fooling and delightful pleasantry 
Miss Brooks takes us through a number of odd ad- 
ventures. The book shows its author as a lover of 
* Alice in Wonder Land,” with a gift for punning 
and for whimsical humor. While we hope for more 
of the serious and beautiful writing for which she 
has shown capacity in her novels, we may amuse a 
lighter hour with the present book and be glad to find 
the author capable of laughter as well as of tender- 
ness and pathos.—The Swarthmorean. 


can come in again. 





| With reference to Upton Sinelair’s * Jungle ”’] 
the New York Evening Post remarked: “ It is not an 
uncommon thing to dramatize a novel, but this is the 
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first instance on record, possibly, where one has been 
enacted into law.” The Post’s remark is a little too 
sweeping. Two of Charles Reade’s novels—* It is 
Never Too Late to Mend ” and ** Hard Cash ’’—were 
enacted into law in the same sense that Mr. Sinelair’s 
novel is likely to be enacted. ‘The Squeers chapters 
of “* Nicholas Nickleby ” did not make law, but they 
led to its enforcement; and the satire on Chancery 
proceedings in “ Bleak House ” did something to ent 
the meshes of red tape in the world of British official- 
dom. Yet we do believe that never has any book pro- 
duced a concrete result of this sort so rapidly as did 
“ The Jungle.” Mr. Sinclair deserves all the credit 
that he is gettine.—The Bookman ( New York). 


THE SONG OF THE RETREATING RUSSIAN 


ARMIES. 


We're marching on to freedom, in the dark before the dawn- 
ing ; 
rhe shells are bursting round us and the scrapnel shriek on 
high. 
We're marching on to freedom, through the black and bloody 
morning ; 


A crimson thread is in the east and creeps across the sky. 


We’re hopelessly defeated; let the joyous news be shouted; 

Our armies are in full retreat and soon we shall be free; 

Outfought and outflanked and 
routed, 


outmaneuvered, raked and 


Three hundred thousand beaten men are singing like the sea. 


Our forces fill the valleys full; the plain is overflowing; 
Our bayonets clothe the trampled earth like fields of sloping 
corn. 
Above the distant mountain tops the light is slowly growing; 
A scarlet cord is in the east and soon it will be morn. 


O grave. where is thy victory? 


ing? 
ing? 


O death, where is thy sting- 


We die that Russia may be free 
There’s blood 


singing; 


; we lose that she may gain. 


upon the road we take; but still we take it 


Our triumph is in our defeat, our glory in our pain. 


We're marching on to freedom through the blood-red light of 
morning; 
The cannon roar behind us and the dead are falling fast. 
You can see our patient faces in the crimson of the dawning; 
We've suffered through the weary night but day has come at 
last. 


For we’re beaten—beaten—beaten! 


shouted; 


Let the joyous news be 


We've lost the tyrant’s battle now and soon we shall be free. 
Wronged, robbed, oppressed, tormented, 
knouted, 


imprisoned, exiled, 


A hundred million Russian Slavs are rising like the sea 


—Rertrand Shadwell, in Boston Transcript. 
September Oth, 1904. 


DEATHS. 


BORTON.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., Sixth month 21st, 1906, 
Sarah S., wife of Aaron W. Borton, aged 59 years. She was a 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. A loving husband 
and daughter were untiring in their efforts to relieve the in- 
tense suffering which she bore for many weeks with patience 
and resignation. 
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HIPPLE.—At her home, in Marple, after two months of ill- 
ness, Sixth month 9th, 1906, Rachel Roberts Hipple, widow of 
the late Henry Hipple, in her 92d year; 
Friends. 

Her character was adorned with the Christian virtues of 
benevolence, charity and patience. Retiring in disposition, she 
was most faithful in her true love of home. In her 
ness, when those about he 
fortable, the last intelligent 
angels shall rock me to sleep.” 


a lifelong member of 


last ill 
trying to make her more com 
words were Never mind, the 


“ My mother, or how sadly falls that fond endearing name. 
Thou art not here and none to me is linked 
claim. 
Thy sweet and thoughtful brow 
Thy heart was an exhaustless spring whence love 
ing free; 
And every form of 
thee. 
An ardent zeal for holy right in thy pure bosom grew, 
And quickly, clearly thou discerned the beautiful and true. 
And then thy paths had radiant tints from thine own spirit 
thrown, 
And common things would seem to make a world of joy thine 
own. 
And oh, the deep, deep tenderness thy gentle spirit knew, 
So sacrificing in its strength, so watchful and so true. 
We miss thee from our gathering band at daylight shadowy 
close. 
We talk of all thy loveliness before we seek repose 
Until thy presence almost seems again to bless us here.” 
A. R. H 


by that sweet 


> came gush 


suffering found a swift 


res pt nse Irom 


REESE.—At her home in Baltimore, Sixth month 30th, 
1906, Mary A. Reese, widow of the late Edward Reese, and 
daughter of Samuel and Rachel G. Gilpin, after an illness of 
nearly eleven months, during which long period she gave les 
sons in patience to all those about her. Her life will be a 
sweet memory to all who knew her. She was a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


TAYLOR.—At her home in Minneapolis, Minn., on Sixth 
month 22d, 1906, Hannah M. Taylor, widow of Benjamin Tay- 
lor, in the 7Ist year of her age. She was the only daughter 
of John J. and Mary Harlan Monaghan, of Chester County, Pa., 
and removed with her husband (who was the son of Loundes 
and Rachel Taylor, near West Chester) to Minneapolis in 
1867. A warm-hearted, intelligent and sweetly attractive 
woman, she rose grandly to the many Vicissitudes of a change- 
ful life, keeping love and happiness in her heart. A devoted 
wife and mother, “ her children rise up and call her blessed; ” 
and her many friends, to whom she was deeply attached, will 
remember her with gratitude that she was their friend, and 
may feel of her as did Whittier when he so beautifully ex- 
pressed his feelings when his beloved sister Elizabeth passed 
onward: 

‘IT eannot feel that thou art far 
Since near at hand the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And white against the evening star, 
The weleome of thy beckoning hand 


L. H. H. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Edwin D. Starbuck, professor of education in Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., has been elected to the professorship of 
philosophy in the State University of lowa.—American Friend. 

If any readers of [THE FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER] can send 
to Abby Mary Hall, Secretary of the Alumni Association 
[Swarthmore, Pa.] the addresses of the following members of 
the Alumni, it will be a service greatly appreciated, for letters 
have been returned from the only addresses the secretary has 
for them: Edith B. Blachwill, ‘82; 
Esther C. Garwood, ’05; Hiram D. Campbell, ’98; Frederic K. 
Lane, ’87; Herbert L. Noxon, 97; Wm. B. Chapin, 96; Harry 
L. MeDonald, 91; Gertrude F. Gilbert, ’01.—The Swarthmorean. 


Benjamin A. Thomas, ’99; 


Elizabeth Hall, Lucretia Mott Fellow for 1905-06, has just 
received the degree of A.M. at Columbia University. Miss 
Hall studied in the Department of Modern Languages, with 
French as major subject 
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Nebraska Friends [other Branch] are definitely moving to 
have a new yeariy meeting established. At the annual meet- 


ing of the Nebraska Association of Friends, recently held at 
Central City, Neb., it was reported that all the monthly meet- 
ings in Nebraska are in favor of the establishment of a new 
yearly meeting. The subject will come before lowa Yearly 


Meeting this autumn.—Awmerican Friend. 








RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
In addition to the rates previously announced, the Western 
rate of one and one- 
third fare for the round trip on the certificate plan. Their jur- 
isdiction extends west of tne Passenger territory, viz., 
drawn southwest via Peoria to Keokuk, 
and the Mississippi to St. Louis, and includes lowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado. The one fare rate plus one dollar ap- 
plies to all territory east of above points, including Chicago 
and St. Louis. This rate should be available on all roads and 
not exclusively on the Baltimore & Ohio and connections, but 
othe not likely t tickets on unless re- 
sume will show but little interest, especially if 
important for 
local and 
mimittee if 


Passenger Association have granted a 


Central 


Chicago, and a line 


acl “7 
roaas alt 


have sale 


quested, and 
haul; therefore it is 


Friends to make early application to 


they have but a short 
é the 
to notify the chairman or other member of the ce 
there is any difliculty. 

Those living on the 
Ohio 


agents, 


line of other roads than the 
are requested to mform the chi 
railroad, the station and the nearest connecting point with tlie 
Baltimore & Ohio. Tickets will be Mt. Lake Park from 
Indianapolis, Pendleton and Richmond, Ind., via Cincinnati 
only. Friends in the several yearly and neighbor- 
req iested to consult with the 
nbers of the committee in 


Baltimore & 
lirman of the name of the 


sold at 


meetings 
hoods who expect to attend are 
following Friends or me 
spective neighborhoods: 
James H. Atkinsen, 421 Philadelphia ; 
Joseph J. Janney, Eutaw and Madison Streets, Baltimore, Md.; 
Samuel P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont.: Wm. G. Brown, Toronto, 
Ont.; Anna B. Walker, Mt. Joseph Ratliff, Rich- 


their re- 


Chestnut Street, 


Pleasant. ©.:; 








mond, Ind.: John L. Thomas, Pendleton. Ind.; Wilson S. Doane, 
Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clarence C. Mills, 355 East 
Main Street. Decatur. [.: John Wm. Hutchinson, chairman, 
Hempstead, L. I. 

FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

LONDON GROVE, PA.—The London Grove Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Sixth month 24th, 1906, the home of Charles and 
Emma Brosius The Nominating Committee proposed the fol- 
lowing persons for officers for the ensuing year, all of whom 
were approved by the meeting: President, Arthur P. Yeat- 
man; secretary, Anna L. Pusey; treasurer, Ellen Pyle; addi 
tidnal members of the Executive Committee, Sarah A. Pen 
nock and P. Allen Cloud. 

in the review of current events, Mary S. Bartram gave a 
verv interesting summary of the proceedings of London Yeat 
ly Meeting. 

The subject for the day as “Art.” Margery Pyle read a 
paper on “ What is the Value of the Beautiful ?” She said 


the value of the beautiful 
our nature, a normal state 
attain. 


First, 
which nature perpetually strives to 
ultivated i 


was threefold: it is a part of 


Second, a « taste is a source of enjoyment 


and of power, and that not for self alone. Third, beauty be 
longs to our spiritual side. The love of the beautiful with th 
good and the true awakens in us new motive to do and a 
stronger impulse to be. 

Anna T. Chambers read a paper on the subject, “Is it evi 
dent that Friends have lost anvthing by neglecting art ?” She 
said that a poem, a piece of music, or a storied canvas has 
power to uplift, and that artists are prophets of God, through 
whom he declares himself to the children of men. But we can 
not say how much Friends have really lost. The advance of 


the past ten o1 tifteen vears is mah ing cood some of the defi 


ciencies that were more evident before that. 


An interesting liscussion 
P. Rushmore. Mahlon ¢ 


diourned to meet Ninth 


followed, participated in bv 
others. The association 
23d. 1906, at the 


Tan 
Brosius and 


month home ot 


Oscar 


ar and Mary 


Passmore. 


Saran A. PENNOCK, Secretary pro tem. 












FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The following item may be of interest to readers of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER: 





Th third annual meeting of the Friends’ Historical Society 
was held at Devonshire House, London, on the 24th ult., about 
one hundred Friends being present, including Joseph Elkinton 
and his wife, of Philadelphia. Wm. Charles Braithwaite, B.A., 
LL.B., the retiring president, was in the chair. Francis C. 
Clayton, J.P., of Birmingham, was elected president for the 
year, and George Vaux, of Philadelphia, vice-president. Th: 
Executive Committee was re-elected, except that Frederick G 
Cash took the place of Anne Warner March, who wished to 
resign her position; also Wm. Braithwaite was added. Some 
account of the year’s work was given by Norman Penney, and 
various suggestions for future publications were discussed. An 
added interest was given to the occasion by the exhibition of 
the MS. Journal of George Fox, which had just arrived at 
Devonshire House on loan from Robert Spance, the owner. Th: 
American consultative members of the Executive Committe: 
are: George Vaux, 1715 Arch Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A.; 
Allen C. Thomas, Haverford College, Pa.; Albert Cook Myers, 
M.L., Kennett Square, Pa.; Rufus M. Jones, A.M., D.Litt., 
Haverford College, Pa.; Wm. L. Pearson, Ph.D., Penn College 
Oskaloosa, Pa. HERMAN NEWMAN, American Agent 

1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








ANDREW R. BYERLY. 
Written for the fortieth anniversary of the Class of 
at the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


L866 


We greet to-day 

A teacher tried and true; 
And though his hair is gray, 

And furrowed the smooth face we knew, 
Those eyes so keen and bright 
Still gleam with light. 


In days gone by, 
When proudly reared their towers in air 
The castles we were building fair, 
In which we yet would dwell, 
Ife cast upon our thoughts a spell 
Which holds us still in thrall, 
And nothing false or mean or base 
Within those castles might have place. 


\ man of strength, 
And sternness oft relieved by fun, 
Whate’er he asked of us was done. 
We knew him to be just 
And fair, well worthy of our trust, 
And tender, too, at times, 
\nd so we bring him our hearts’ gold, 
To fill life’s purse as he grows old. 


A Christian he 
Whose face is shining with the light 
Of Christ within: and so he leads 
Che soul with human needs. 
By more than spoken ministry, 
Out of the bondage of the night 
Into Christ’s liberty. 


He is a man 
Growing upon God’s plan, 
Ripened and mellowed by the passing 
vears, 
Strengthened by grief, with faith o’er- 
coming fears, 
(nd we, his girls and boys, 
Count him among our joys, 
Thank him for all the good that he has 
wrought, 
Bless him for what he taught, 
And pray that with true peace his life 
and ours be fraught. 


June 27th, 1906. ELIZABETH LLoyp 


Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger 


And in its ashes plant the tree of Peace. 
—Whittier. 





